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BADGERS IN THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN^ 

Dear Mother : I have not had a chance to write you a long letter 
since Willard's death. You see there is no censor here, so the only 
time I can write is when I see one of the officers of our company. 

I had been out with a scouting party and had just come in from 
No Man's Land. All the boys carried bombs in their shirt fronts. 
When Willard reached in to get his, the pin that holds the igniter fell 
out from one of three he had in his shirt. He pulled out two but did 
not get the right one. There were too many men around him to pull 
out his shirt and let the ignited bomb drop in the trench, so he cried 
to the men to run and he hung on to all three bombs, bending over and 
holding them close to his body. He could probably have saved his 
own life if he had pulled out his shirt and let the bombs drop, but 
if he had done that it would surely have killed five or six of his 
comrades. He chose death rather than let his men get the fragments 
from the bursting bombs. All three bombs exploded. He did not 
suffer much, which was merciful. It was a mighty heroic action, a 
thing I never would have the nerve to do. 

I attended the funeral and was never prouder of my brother. The 
French and soldiers of all nations, who were present, took off their 
helmets and saluted as a marked honor to a man who was willing and 
did die to save the lives of his comrades. We are all mighty proud 
of him, but it would have been easier for us had he lived. 

I know it is mighty heart-breaking, mother, but you must be as 
proud of being his mother as I am of being his brother. We were 
always together up to the time he got his new job. God bless him 
and keep you. All the officers are very kind and have done more 
than their share to make things easier for me. 

Well, mother, do not worry about me and when you think of 
Willard, think of the glory of his death — dying to save the lives of 
his comrades. 

' This letter was written by Chester A. Purdy to his mother at Marshfleld, 
describing the heroic death of her son, the writer's brother, on the western front. 
We copy it as printed in the Milwaukee Journal of September 24, 1918. 
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LEARNING TO FLY' 

A sergeant brought me a pair of goggles, an aviator loaned me 
his helmet. I put them on and followed my pilot to the ship. He 
climbed into the front cockpit and I into the back. The time was 
when this little act would have caused my heart to beat rapidly and 
my nerves to tingle with excitement but, during the past four months 
I have witnessed so many thousands of flights and have seen so little 
trouble as a result of them, that I climbed in with no more apprehen- 
sion than I would have experienced in stepping into an automobile and 
less than would have been the case with some drivers I have known at 
the wheel. Why should I fear.? Was not Macready, my pilot, the 
most careful as well as the most skillful and calculatingly daring 
pilot on the field when all the pilots are men picked for their skill 
and daring.-* And now before we start let me describe briefly the 
cockpit in which I find myself, that you may better understand my 
story later on. It is a little circular pit about two and one-half 
feet in diameter and perhaps three feet deep, its rim deeply 
padded all round with soft black leather stuffed with hair. 
In front is a small crescent-shaped wind shield about eight 
inches high made of celluloid. I slide down into a soft leather 
covered seat, buckle a strap of webbing about four inches wide 
across my lap and size up the contents of the pit. In front of me 
is an instrument board much like that of an automobile, containing 
a throttle wheel, a switch, a clock, an oil gauge, and a barome- 
ter so set as to register zero on the ground, with a scale indicating 
by hundreds the altitude in feet above the ground. My feet rest 
naturally against the rudder control yoke and standing vertically 
between my knees is the joy stick or control lever. These two 
control the flight of the machine and each cockpit has its own set 
so that the ship may be steered from either. Set the joy stick 
vertical and you sail along on an even keel rising a very little all 
the time; pull it toward you and you rise; shove it forward and 
you descend; swing it to the right and you tilt to the right, to the 
left and you tilt to the left. Push forward the rudder control with 
your right foot and you turn to the right, with your left foot and 

" Narrative by Lieutenant James H. Fowler, of Lancaster, printed in the 
Lancaster Herald, July 3, 1918. 
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you turn to the left. That's all there is to it. Just do the simplest, 
most natural thing. 

"Contact," calls the mechanic out in front of the machine. "Con- 
tact," answers my pilot as he closes the switch. The mechanic 
throws the propeller over and the motor begins to purr. 

"All set, Lieutenant.''" calls the pilot. "Let her go," I answer, 
and with a deafening roar we are off bumping along the ground as 
v/e "taxy" across the field on the take-off. I feel the tail rise in the 
air; we gain in speed and the bumping grows gentler and gentler, 
then ceases, and looking down I see the earth receding and racing 
backward under me. We are in the air and flying ! 

We circle the field, climbing rapidly, and as we pass over the 
starting point I look down on the hangars four hundred feet below. 
We continue to circle the field climbing higher and higher and sud- 
denly I realize that I am still gripping the cowl with both hands, 
and that this precaution is quite useless. So I lean back and settle 
myself comfortably and, having nothing else to do with my hands, 
I take the joy stick and follow its motions to get the feel of flying 
without the responsibility. 

As we get further and further from the earth, the most astonish- 
ing sensation to me is the entire absence of any sense of speed. 
Though the wind is whistling by at the rate of a mile a minute we 
seem to be standing still in the sky. I am reminded of the old lady 
who, watching her son's company march by on parade, turned to 
her neighbor and said proudly, "They're all out of step except 
John." So with us, up here in this tiny machine we seem the only 
fixed thing while the earth like an immense green patchwork quilt 
rolls lazily backward under us. 

In the meantime we have continued to climb, cruising about the 
country adjacent to the field, until the barometer marks 2,500 feet. 
Now we "porpoise" across the sky, shooting upward at a sharp 
angle and dropping down the other side, for all the world like a 
great sleigh going over giant "thank-ye-mams," and then the pilot 
"cuts" his motor so that he may make himself heard, turns round 
and asks me how I feel. I tell him I'm enjoying it hugely. 

"Some stunts?" he inquires, indicating a loop with his hand. 
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"Anything you like," I answer, and then for twenty-five minutes 
he gives me about everything in the stunt line he has in his repertoire. 

I feel the ship nose up and we climb steadily; the hand on the 
dial indicates 3,000 feet, 36 — 36 — 87 hundred then forward goes 
the stick and we slide downward at a terrific speed, throttle wide 
open; back comes the stick, slowly at first, then swiftly until its 
top is in the pit of my stomach! Up we come in a great sweeping 
curve until we hang poised in the air, tail downward and almost 
stationary. Then slowly we tip backward and cross the upper 
arc of the circle flying upside down. For a space of one or two 
seconds I look straight down at the earth three-fourths of a mile 
below and realize that there is nothing beneath me but a strip of 
webbing ; then down comes her nose on the backward arc of the circle 
and with every wire shrieking we sweep downward in another great 
curve, the stick moves forward, and we level off in the same direction 
we have been going. 

Again we climb and again repeat the stunt and this time I realize 
that the strap is not really necessary as the centrifugal force is 
so great that I sit as firmly in my seat when upside down as when 
rightside up, and the strap is not even tight. Nevertheless I feel 
more comfortable knowing it is there. A third time we repeat the 
trick but this time just as we are on the point of tilting over back- 
ward the stick swings to the right ; down goes the right wing until we 
stand exactly on edge; we turn an enormous "cart-wheel" in the 
air, roll over somehow, turn right side up, and glide away in the 
direction from which we came — an "Imnulman turn," my pilot tells 
me later. 

We climb a little and I am wondering what is coming next when 
back comes the stick and we shoot up at an angle of forty-five degrees 
until the propeller slips through the air, fanning it back past us 
at a terrific rate, but no longer lifting the ship. Slowly her nose 
settles and we plunge vertically downward a thousand feet, whirling 
round and round in a tail spin, flatten out gracefully and start for 
home, the barometer registering 2,700 feet. We are about four 
miles out and we make a bee line for home doing a series of wing- 
overs on the way. 
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Arriving over the flying field still half a mile in the air, I get 
the thrill of the entire flight when my pilot puts the stick a little 
forward and over to the left, gives her a little rudder to the left, 
and then as we tilt over until we stand exactly on edge brings the 
stick back and sends us downward two hundred feet in a "tight- 
spiral." The ship tears downward almost on edge following the path 
hke the turns of a giant corkscrew; the motor is shut off but the 
screaming of the wind through the wires sets my ears ringing until 
they hurt. For the first time I am fully conscious of speed as old 
Mother Earth comes rushing up to meet us. Never have I seen trees, 
houses, fields, and men increase in size as rapidly as in the ten or 
fifteen seconds required to come down those two hundred feet. Just 
as it seems the earth is about to meet us we sail away some five 
hundred feet up, circle round until we face the wind, and glide down 
upon the landing field. Our wheels touch with a slight thud and 
we turn and taxy back to the starting point. I spring out and find 
that the ground is just as firm as when I left it. I am not even 
dizzy. Looking at the clock I see that we have been up just forty 
minutes. As we stroll up to the bench one of the aviators inquires 
of Macready, "Mac, what in h — were you doing up there?" 

And Mac, the silent one, answers with a smile, "Just doing a 
little rehearsing." 

A DARLINGTON BOY ON THE TUSCANIA* 

You wanted me to tell you more about the Tuscania. Well, I 
think from the papers I have seen, you could imagine just how it 
happened, etc. It happened February 5, 1918. We were due to land 
in Liverpool the following morning. About 5:30 that evening I 
was sitting talking to the members of my Company, on the lower 
deck (I, myself, had a stateroom up on the upper deck). I was 
waiting for the supper bell to ring, when all of a sudden, the sub, or 
"tin fish" as we now call them, hit us. It was a queer, deadening 
noise, and put the lights out immediately and water was shooting 
all over from bursted pipes caused by the explosion. We had been 
talking about the danger that we were in just before she was struck, 

"This letter, written in France, June 3, 1918, by Ray Stephenson is reprinted 
from the Darlington Democrat of July 11. 
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as the men on the boat said it was the most dangerous part of the 
water, and was filled with mines, submarines, etc. As soon as we came 
to our senses, there was a mad rush for the steps leading to the 
upper deck. It was pitch dark outside and no lights were allowed on 
deck after dark at any time. Well, in getting out of the place I 
was at, there were big iron posts and steel bars; it reminded me 
of a jail. I managed to crack my head against one of the posts, 
and, together with that and the excitement, I was about all in. I 
carried the cut and bump, as a reminder, for a couple of weeks ; but 
I found out there was no need of anything to remind me, for I could 
dream constantly, night after night, and imagine I was still on the 
water. 

I got up two flights of stairs and made for my stateroom, as I 
did not have my life preserver with me, due to carelessness, as we were 
cautioned never to appear at mess without one. There was no order 
enforced though, and naturally the fellows got careless and would 
go around without them, unless at boat drill, where it was com- 
pulsory. 

I got to my room, by luck, after feeling my way. I got down 
on my hands and knees and confiscated my pack and found a flash- 
light, then put on my life belt, and away I went to the outer deck. 
We were all assigned to certain places on the different decks. I 
had a hard time to make my way through, as the fellows were all 
trying to get away in the lifeboats as they were lowered. I was 
one of the unlucky ones, for when we got to our deck all to be 
found that looked like it might have been a lifeboat was a lot of 
splintered timbers. We waited and waited and saw lifeboats, one 
after another, being lowered and paddled away. Several smashed 
boats were thrown from the top deck, striking and upsetting loaded 
boats ready to pull away. The boys were thrown into the water and 
were floating around perfectly helpless, and their cries were of no 
use for we could do nothing. 

After every lifeboat was off, things began to look pretty blue, and 
were getting worse every minute. There was not even as much as 
a board left for us to float on, and the only thing we could see to 
do was to wait and hope. Every once in a while faint lights were 
seen in the distance, and we did not know whether it was help coming 
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to us or a light in some lifeboat, as the night, as I have said before, 
was as black as I ever saw it. Finally it started to rain, and then 
the thoughts of our being in the cold, salty water made us stop and 
use some headwork, and do it quickly, for the Tuscania had already 
tipped considerable and was sinking fast. 

All of a sudden a crash was heard on the opposite side of the 
boat, and, after going over, we found it to be a torpedo boat 
destroyer. Men were going down the ropes like rats jumping into 
a river. Several fell and others were crushed between the destroyer 
and the Tuscania, from the dashing of the waves. About half an 
hour after the first one left — it was then 9:30 — a second destroyer 
pulled up, and it was then I made my get-away. I landed on the 
destroyer in good shape and went to find a place to ride for the 
remainder of our trip. I had on only a suit of underwear, shoes, 
shirt, and trousers when I got off, and it was a cold night, too. 

Well, as we pulled out, another submarine fired at us and missed, 
and we were told it was sunk by depth bombs from the destroyer. 
These destroyers could have come to our rescue sooner had they not 
been loaded ; but they had to go to the nearest shore and leave their 
crew, and thousands of gallons of oil, which they burn, were dumped 
out. In the first place they were not supposed to take us on; that 
is the rule of the sea ; but they took the chance ; otherwise we would 
have all been drowned, that is, those who had no lifeboats. 

We got to Bemerency, Ireland, about 2:30 in the morning, and 
they had a lunch for us and then we went to bed. It was about four 
weeks before our Company were all together again, outside of three 
men — ^two of those were drowned and the other was McCauley, who 
used to drive jitney with Guy. He had pneumonia when we were 
torpedoed and he got away in his underwear only, and was in a 
hospital at Lame, Ireland, until about six weeks ago. His voice 
has never been the same since. We had the best of treatment in 
Ireland and England. We crossed from Dublin, Ireland, to Holly- 
head, England, in a fast mail and passenger boat, escorted by two 
American destroyers. 
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AN ENCOUNTER WITH SUBMARINES* 

On arriving on board we were assigned to quarters and I was 
appointed officer in charge for the day to look after the men. The 
ship's officers were all the very finest men. All perfect gentlemen 
and as we were to be together for some little time we made ourselves 
comfortable as possible and succeeded with their help. We were 
on board for a full day before we left the harbor. When the tugs 
came up, we all naturally experienced the thrill that comes over all 
the boys when leaving our side. There was no demonstration on 
leaving. Several passenger ships nosed their way down the channel 
in our wake and took their stations behind us when well under way. 
Our ship was the flagship of the convoy. When we had got well 
started a motherly looking United States battleship dashed up and 
took her station beside us and this formation we kept all the way 
over excepting for a few hours during a couple of terrifying sub 
attacks. 

After getting our assignments to table and cabins we settled down 
to a routine, a little drill in morning and afternoon, boat drill, and 
games of quoits, and so forth on deck. Every evening before dinner 
the ship's officers and our officers all met in the lounging room and 
raised a glass to the King and one to President Wilson. Dinner 
was always a jolly meal and after dinner we nearly always played 
a game of bridge. There were only about twenty-five of the officers 
altogether and part of them were midshipmen and they were not 
allowed in the lounging room with the senior officers so occasionally 
we would spend part of our evenings in the gun room with them. 
All of them were so different from any men I have ever known and 
all such perfect gentlemen that their society during the whole trip 
was just one lovely experience. There was very little rough weather 
crossing and only a few of our boys became ill and fortunately I 
was not one of them. 

The climax of our trip came one beautiful afternoon when not so 
very far from the end of our trip. I was sitting upon the boat deck 
with some of the naval officers and two or three of ours. We had been 
taking pictures and it was so warm and nice that we just stretched 

'Letter of Lieutenant Sam Ferguson, written in England May 14, 1918, and 
printed in the Oshkosh Northwestern of July 22. 
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out in our chairs and were terribly lazy. We were all brought to 
life by a crash of a gun fired by one of the destroyers which had 
just joined us that morning followed by the warning blasts of the 
sirens. Our men all went to stations in a very orderly manner. 
About ten seconds after quarters was sounded, the flagship of the 
destroyer convoy dashed across our bows and dropped a depth 
charge over the spot where Fritz had shown his periscope. It was 
so close to us when he came up and the destroyer dropped her depth 
charge so close to us that when it exploded it just lifted us and we 
all thought that we had a "tin fish" in our internals. The destroyers 
dropped four more depth charges, the third one of which 
brought the submarine to the top. So you can know that at least 
one load of the Huns has gone under. The spectacle aiforded by 
the destroyers darting back and forth, the warning sirens, and the 
crash of the depth charges, the smoke screen thrown out by them 
to hide the convoy was something that I never shall forget. All 
the ship's crew were at quarters and all the guns were manned, 
ammunition hoists vomiting out shells and cartridges. Every minute 
we expected to go to the bottom. My station was aft on the prome- 
nade deck and after verifying my men I went up on the boat deck 
with the ship's surgeon and took the whole show in and it was truly 
wonderful. After the sub was brought up and the men had all left 
stations we settled down again on the boat deck though we were 
much keener on looking around over the water than we had been. 
We formed a group finally and had taken a couple of snapshots of 
ourselves when all of a sudden the sirens started in again and at 
the same time all the destroyers and our port guns opened up 
on another submarine that had come up off our port bow. Every- 
body dashed to stations again. Being up on the boat deck we 
saw this whole show from the start. It was terribly exciting. Our 
guns make a terrific noise and the concussion is wonderful. Every 
shell that dropped on the place burst at impact with the water and 
when it was all over we felt that we had seen a real engagement. 

After this affair everything settled down, though most of the 
men slept on deck that night and I was oflBcer of the day and I had 
to stay up most of the night to check up on our sentinels. The 
next morning we sighted another one; she was too far away and 
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she gave us a wide berth. About 7 o'clock that night we witnessed 
a battle between a trawler and a floating mine. The trawler was 
trying to sink the mine, which she did. That was also very exciting. 
Our journey drew to a close soon after this and the time finally 
came when we had to leave the ship and bid goodbye to the ship's 
officers. We all got to think a great deal of these men. They are 
all fine brave chaps and they get a great deal of grief in this war 
that is unheralded and not generally known. 

A DESCRIPTION OF SHELL FIRE" 

I suppose Robert (the writer's son) and some of his chums would 
like to know how it feels and sounds to be under shell fire from 
artillery. I will try to describe it. I don't want to harrow your 
feelings, but only will give as complete a picture as I can of the 
unusual things that happen. I mean unusual to home folks. Your 
troops are in a center of resistance. They hold a certain front. 
It is covered with barbed wire on all sides. They live in dugouts 
beneath the ground very strongly built. They have trenches for 
protection when fighting. Two to five hundred yards away is an- 
other line much like yours. Here are the lairs of your enemies; 
scarcely do you ever see them. There are miles of wire and trenches 
over there; you can even see villages but men or animals you never 
see. Nights you hear his wagons rumbling up with supplies, like- 
wise he hears yours. Except for the wire and the outlines of trench 
the world seems peaceful. On hot days the heat waves shimmer 
across No Man's Land, and the tall grass and bushes billow in the 
breeze out there just as they do on the fields of La Crosse County. 
You know that men in greenish-grey uniform are somewhere over 
there. You have seen yawning shell holes in your own lines, great 
trees broken down, small trees uprooted, so you know that some- 
where over there behind Fritz's hills and woods he has batteries of 
light and heavy artillery. Just now he is saving ammunition and you 
walk the woods in peace. Comes a day when his hidden guns sud- 
denly speak. There are four — six — eight loud reports over across 
and instantly you hear a shriek as of eight devils. It is the shell 

'Written by Lieutenant Colonel Glenn Garlock and published in the Fort 
Atkinson Uniom, July 19, 1918. 
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traveling through the air and turning rapidly. It is coming your 
way for it swells to a louder and louder tone. It is just an instant 
or two you have to note it, but note it you do, this whine of the 
approaching missile, then bang! The shell has burst. You are a 
bit surprised to find it has not hit you and almost at the same instant 
there are four — six or eight more bangs. You hear the fragments 
flying through the trees but by this time you have found a hole or a 
large tree and are lying low hoping that no shell hits directly on 
your tree. The reports and explosions continue and you wait hoping 
for the end to come pretty quick. Maybe the range changes and 
the exploding shells go somewhere else. You get up and beat it for 
some real shelter. You never trust the woods again for Fritz is 
methodical; he opens fire quick and at as short range as possible 
hoping to catch you out of your trench or away from your dugout. 
In ten minutes when he thinks you have come out to see the damage 
done he will rip off thirty to fifty more. Two can play the game, 
however. There are some batteries that belong to your sector. A 
word to them and every twenty minutes Fritz gets some little and 
big shells landed in spots that bother him. I should say the worst 
thing about shell fire is the sound of the shell traveling through 
the air. You can hear it for a long way. One day I think perhaps 
three hundred were sent over our heads on a road in the rear. They 
kept coming over all the morning and, while they did not explode 
until they had gone half a mile beyond us, I confess I did not like 
the noise they made a little bit. After two or three days you get 
to know the batteries that usually bother you and when they fire 
you duck; the others you pay no attention to. There are certain 
spots Fritz pays special attention to ; these you and your men keep 
away from as far as possible. Your men have been in the habit of 
watching Boche planes when the French artillery is bursting shells 
around them. You have warned your men again and again to duck 
under trees when a plane approaches but some are careless and will 
rubber if no officer is about. They are getting wiser now and 
warnings fall on receptive ears. 
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WISCONSIN BOYS AT BELLEAU WOOD' 

If, sometime in the future you happen to speak to a Marine and 
told him you had received a letter written in the Belleau (now 
Marine) woods I really think he'd doubt your statement, but your 
letter came to me with the ration detail last night and I had this 
paper in my pack so am answering. 

We were billeted in an immense chateau barn when the orders 
came to pack immediately as the Germans were coming on the double 
for Paris. 

On June first we left the truck train which had taken us forty 
kilos and hiked four more along the Paris-Metz road where we fixed 
bayonets and skirmished across a wheat field and into a deserted 
farm yard. 

The line ran parallel to that position about one mile ahead. On 
the afternoon of June 2, at four o'clock, a five inch shell struck 
the apex of the barn I was in and how I escaped the falling debris 
I couldn't understand then but can now — God was with me. Mr. 
Whiting, our second in command, was lying next to me and was 
horribly cut. Well, everyone ran about and an order was given 
to take to the woods about one hundred yards away. Just as the 
Company was midway between barn and woods a shell struck the 
path killing five and wounding twenty. Those of us who reached the 
woods started digging in and believe me since then we have all had 
more than our share of that. We dig probably three feet deep, 
two feet wide, and five feet long, then if possible cross logs above 
at the head and throw dirt on the logs. This at least makes a 
shrapnel-proof home. We stayed in that woods only three days, 
then one night were taken to Lucy, a wrecked village on the front 
line (at that time). Upon our arrival there I was sent as connect- 
ing laison or runner to the 79th Company on our right. I reached 
there at 2 p. m. and had just completed my dugout when word came 
that we were to "go over" at 4 :30 p. m. Well, I had always imagined 
going over would mean climbing out of one trench and running to the 
next but here we were on the edge of a woods with just fields and 
patches of woods in front of us. 

8 Letter of Hugo A. Meyer, of Sheboygan, to Mrs. Reiss, July 4, 1918, printed 
in the Sheboygan Press of August 19. 
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At the appointed time we started out of the woods in skirmish 
line and advanced possibly one hundred yards when things began to 
happen. I don't think I shall ever be able to write or relate the 
happenings of the next two hours for they were too terrible. They 
had cross machine gun fire on us, rifle fire, and artillery. I can 
safely say that no man crossed those fields and woods that day with- 
out praying. Comrades and men killed and wounded on all sides, 
but we still advanced. AU runners stayed with the captain when 
not running to different platoons on messages and at one time 
crossing a field we were forced to stop behind a patch of briar. All 
of us were as close to Mother Earth as possible and still they were 
hitting us. I scraped a little hollow and buried my face in the briars 
and even then a machine gun bullet scraped my helmet and hit the 
man on my right in the leg. God, I saw entire platoons simply 
slaughtered that day with officers leading them, too. Well, that 
kept up until nine o'clock when we reached a ravine leading into 
Bouresche, the town we had to capture. Dead were piled three and 
four deep in that ravine. Men with skulls shot off, or both legs — oh, 
it was terrible, and the moaning — God, how I prayed. 

News came that Lieutenant Robertson had entered the town with 
sixteen men and needed help so Captain Jane, 79th, collecting his 
company, found he had sixty left out of two hundred fifty and 
with this handful we ran through a terrible barrage and into the 
town. Germans had left it so quickly that in some homes we found 
spareribs and other food still warm. The captain posted what men 
he had and sent a runner to Batt. for more men. 

Well, we stayed in town seven days before being relieved and 
during that time we runners delivered ammunition (the Boche made 
two counter attacks) and buried dead. I remember burying one 
man in five pieces. The enemy besides bombarding us continually 
sniped into the roads and we had to be very careful. After being 
relieved from Bouresche we stayed in a patch of woods outside for 
about five days, received replacement, and entered the woods we are 
in now. The Germans had some wonderful machine gun nests here 
and it cost both the 5th and 6th Marines an awful bunch of men but 
the entire woods are now ours. Can you imagine being sniped at 
with an Austrian 88, or 3-inch gun. Well, the Boches are doing it. 
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All you hear is whizz-bang. Lieutenant Timothy was standing just 
above my dugout when one exploded above him. I ran for stretcher 
bearers but when I returned he had died. Oh, the sights we all have 
seen ! A dead man means nothing here. We were relieved from the 
front line night before last and are now just on the edge of the 
woods waiting for divisional relief which is coming at last. We have 
been up here thirty- four days now and all of us are just on edge. 
Twenty from each company left last night for Paris to parade on 
the Fourth but I am now Batt. runner and all runners had to stay 
on duty. We may get there on the fourteenth though. 

I've seen more aeroplanes and air battles up here than in the 
Verdun sector. Saw one Boche plane drop in a mass of flames just 
day before yesterday. 

All the men seem changed. This month in these woods has made 
many a man a Christian. 

We are far from being out of danger even now, but somehow 
I feel sure we'U all get out safe. I lost all my equipment that day 
in Bouresche but have salvaged another. Picked a dandy razor 
off one Boche, a flute off another, also some photos and stuff. I have 
a complete German medicine case of fine leather and do hope I can 
send the things home. We have lived on French monkey meat and 
hard tack for days, but now chow comes in at night pretty regular 
and once in a while we get Y. M. C. A. stuff. 

AN ARTIST IN BATTLE^ 

First of all I must tell you that I have had the ineffable good- 
fortune to land in the base hospital at our own headquarters town, 
so that a flock of my friends is coming to see me — including the 
charmers of the Rue Musette, whom it is awfully nice to see under 
the circumstances. Owing to the very great pressure on the rail- 
roads, naturally enough the result of the offensive, the evacuation 
of the wounded to the back area did not take place as rapidly as it 
might have. It was not until the twenty-second that I reached here, 
having been moving from one hospital to another since the fifteenth, 
the day I was "potted." It was this moving about and the natural 

'Letter of Kenneth Conant to his parents, July 25, 1918, printed in the 
Two Rivers Chronicle of September 10. 
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lassitude incident to a little fever that kept me from writing more 
than the little squib of a letter that you've received by this time. 
My wounds have been getting on pretty well all the while, being 
clean and decent, all of them, and not at all irritating unless stirred 
up by moving about too much. They are nearly ready to be sewed 
up, and from that moment will heal rapidly. I may even be walk- 
ing, after a fashion, in two weeks, though my leg will be stiff for a 
while after that. 

It was within a few hours of the time when I finished that long 
letter on the small sheets of paper that it all began. I should have 
missed the start of it if it had not been for the return of my two 
companions, who came back feeling sociable after having helped the 
"Froggies" celebrate the 14th in "red ink" and "fizz water." They 
woke me. The shooting was already going on, but it seemed hardly 
more than the usual barrage for a coup de main, of which we had 
been able to watch several within a week, from a distance, of course. 

While I was trying rather crossly to get to sleep again the 
fracas all at once magnified itself astonishingly, and we forgot all 
about going to bed, for we could not help realizing that here was 
something really extraordinary. We stepped out of the tent and 
the full sweep and grandeur of it broke on us. The thing was being 
done on an immense scale. We stood amazed as fury after fury 
was released — telling each other how wonderful it was. It had the 
glory of a storm, not a whit less impressive and more sustained and 
terrible. Cannon shots followed one another like the beat of the 
knives of a planer — it doesn't seem possible to you, but it is true 
without exaggeration. 

Think of shells being sent over that fast for hours, smashing 
trenches into nothing, and raking the back area for miles and miles — 
think of making a hurricane like that, and putting to shame God's 
best thunder. Lights of all kinds were in the sky, which was strange- 
ly streaked with low hanging clouds — flights made by the bright 
flashes of the guns near us replying to the Germans — and great 
illuminations, like a curiously dislocated dawn, where enemy shells 
fell. It was magical and creepy — ^unearthly darkness, unearthly 
lights, and that unearthly roar engulfing it all — the sound of unim- 
agined power, which we felt in the grinding and trembling of it, just 
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as one standing by the drive of a great engine feels its power. And 
there was the sound as of unimaginably great iron things, thunder- 
ing their way across the brazen roof of the sky — 0, a huge and 
marvelous roar that put awe into our hearts. 

And now they began to come nearer to us, but we were too 
interested to heed them very much. A man was sent around to 
"wake everybody up," and he had to come twice for us, because 
we did not realize that he had expected us to go to the battery 
dugout on the strength of his waking us up. Now we were willing 
enough to seek better shelter than our tent on the hillside afforded, 
for some shells had landed to each side of and beyond us. They 
gave the impression of being in a breathless hurry to reach the 
ground, and they exploded with surprising promptness on getting 
there. We left everything behind and stumbled up toward the dug- 
out through the uneasy darkness. Then, after a last look at the 
display, we climbed down the long stairway into the groaning abri. 
It was full of men, and resounded with the vibration of the shoot- 
ing of French batteries nearby, and occasionally shook with the 
concussion of a nearby exploding shell. 

To lean against its chalky side, braced, perhaps, against a 
clammy timber, and stretch one's legs out as well as possible in its 
narrowness, offered a poor comfort, but we were glad of it after 
the first excitement had worn off, and we had tired of standing about 
talking. A little after us, some men had come in from the echelon. 
Several shells intended for a battery not far off had caused a con- 
siderable confusion there, together with the loss of some men and 
animals, and they were breathing with the excitement of trying to 
get their charges out of the place. There had been, too, the rescue 
of the wounded and the search for missing men. But it quieted 
down. I was already beginning to feel at home because the place 
sounded for all the world like the lower level of the Harvard Square 
subway during the rush hour. But in the meantime the enemy had 
lifted his barrage and come across, thus calling our guns into play. 
The dugout was almost directly under one of the batteries, so that 
there was a sickening blast of concussion at each shot, to add to the 
unsteady rumble from other hard-working batteries. The calls for 
men — ^until then for one or two to do this or that — now came 
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regularly, as the gun crews changed off. And so passed the night. 
I got a little sleep — so did everyone. 

In the morning came the call for men to relieve a weary crew of 
ammunition carriers, and I went up into the beautiful sunlight to 
do my bit with some other volunteers. The great barrage had ceased, 
but the Germans were peppering us in a very lively fashion still. 
Shells were coming over and landing noisily in the camp across the 
way. A building over there was burning quietly with much smoke, 
and waves of orange flame that mingled hotly with it. The shells 
we were to carry were in a pile at the edge of the road, set into the 
low bank for protection. Some of the men handed them up, while 
others, including myself, carried them — by threes, for a 76 shell 
weighs twenty pounds — across the broken space to the abri back 
of the piece itself. I was much exhilarated, for it was the first time 
that I had been under fire. I must have seemed excited alongside 
of the phlegmatic gunner and his assistants, to whom it was not 
such a new story. I enjoyed it to the full, even the firing of the gun, 
which, when you are near to it, shakes everything you have when it 
goes off. I couldn't help noticing how vividly I saw everything, 
and how small my field of vision seemed — my excitement, perhaps. 
Well, at length the pile of shells was safely transferred, and we 
retired to the dugout once more somewhat relieved. I admired, but 
hardly envied, the captain with his megaphone, and the others who 
stayed outside. 

But our turn came again soon, and this time it was the battery 
itself that the Germans were shooting at. They had sent over a 
flying machine which had set fire to a kite balloon near us, and dis- 
covered us as well — it was the smoke which gave us away — and now 
they had a very accurate idea of where we were. While we were 
looking for the proper pile of shells to carry over, a 77 lit a few 
feet from the gun we were serving. We ducked naturally enough, 
then started back to work, but hardly had we grouped ourselves 
about our pile ready to begin, when there was a comical, hot little 
explosion back of us, and six of us had been hit. 

It was a 77 filled with high explosive, but it sounded, not like 
a giant firecracker, but like one of those foolish little ones, much 
magnified. We had not heard it sing, as one does hear those which 
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light at a little distance — ^but all at once the air seemed very full 
of something and then came the explosion. It was fatal to one man, 
who died in my arms while I was trying to staunch a big wound in 
his chest, for while my leg felt hot and prickly I was able to walk 
about, help lay the wounded gunners on a stretcher after the other 
poor fellow had died, and then make the dugout unaided. There I 
lay quiet for a while; before long I was carried off to the dressing 
station a few rods down the road and my journey back had begun. 

I was content to lie there. I felt very peaceful and I was not in 
pain. I knew that the attack had been repulsed for the range, after 
diminishing steadily during the night from 7,000 to 4,000 meters, 
had been raised 200 meters not long before my adventure, and the 
gunner had found time to tell us that "they're keeping 'em back of 
the 4,000 yard line anyway." From where I lay I could see several 
of our batteries hard at work. I could hear the whistle and sing of 
the shells going each way, and the lively bang of the incoming ones. 
It did not seem at all dangerous, and was indeed very entertaining. 
A cloud of flying machines came over — no less than thirty-one, they 
say, for reconnaissance work. They swooped impudently low and 
one machine even sprayed one of our batteries with bullets. One of 
them flirted insolently about not far from us. I saw the big black 
cross on the grey fuselage of his machine. Then there were a few 
others — the noise continued — then at last an ambulance came for us. 

I was hit between and not more than a couple of miles 

from where Mile. Herold's fiance was killed, curiously enough. 

The trip to a little town ten miles the other side of was a 

trying one. But the people at that hospital were as devoted and 
unselfishly willing as could well be. They and the softness of the 
white bed I had (so grateful after sleeping on the bare ground as 
I had been doing) set me quite to rights. I was sent to another 
hospital on Wednesday, and there operated on, on Friday to stiU 
another hospital still farther from the line, and then, beginning 
Monday noon, I had the eighteen hour ride down here in a really 
admirable hospital train. 



